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September 7, 1993 contact: Greg Donley 

DRAWN ON STONE: 19TH-CENTURY LITHOGRAPHY 
September 25, 1993 - February 20, 1994 

The Cleveland Museum of Art’s Prints and Drawings collection offers great opportunities to create 
thematic exhibitions: the range of the Museum’s holdings makes it possible to explore, in depth, the 
evolution of various media, while the remarkable quality of the individual works lets the 
department’s curators mark historical developments with great masterpieces. Drawn on Stone: 
19th-Century Lithography, on view from September 25 to February 20, is the second in a series of 
educational shows organized by Sabine Krctszchmar on important printmaking techniques, a theme 
initiated with last year’s The Language of Etching. 

Lithography (literally, stone-writing) is the youngest of the three major printing media, bom 
in 1798, some 375 years after intaglio (etching, engraving, etc.) and about 400 after relief printing 
(woodcuts). While the older methods work by transferring ink to paper either from recessed areas 
scratched into a flat surface (intaglio), or from a raised design (rclieO, lithography relies on the 
chemical tendencies of some inks to adhere only to greasy surfaces. First, the artist draws a design 
on a specially-treated limestone slab with a greasy ink or crayon (called tusche), then the printer 
wets the stone with water (which Hows off the tusche design), applies oil-based ink (which is 
repelled by the water-covered surfaces and attracted by the oily tusche), and transfers the image 
onto paper in a special lithographic press. Artists who wanted to impart the .spontaneity of their 
drawings through prints were immediately drawn to lithography. So were commercial printers, who 
saw profits in the relatively inexpensive process. 

This oldest print in the exhibition, an 1 801 image by the American artist Benjamin West, is 
also the earliest dated lithograph known. Three years earlier, a German author of musical scores 
named Alois Senefelder had invented the proce.ss in an attempt to publi.sh his manuscripts more 
economically; in 1 801 Senefelder obtained an English patent and set up a workshop in London with 
Philip Andrd, who made West’s print. The medium enjoyed .steady, growing popularity with com- 
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mcrcial printers throughout the 1800s, but relatively few early 19th-century artists investigated lithogra- 
phy, for some because it was a “low” art meant for use in commerce, for others because it required 
technical expertise and special equipment, which meant artistic lithography tended to be a eollaboration 
between artist and printer — many artists were reluctant to relinquish so much control to a printer even if 
they could find one. 

Theodore G(^ricault was an exception. Working with Paris’s Charles Motte and London’s 
Charles Hullmandel, two great early printers, Gdricault created 97 original lithographs beginning 
around 1820, pushing the limits of the medium to expand the tonal range and create atmospheric effects, 
as evidenced by the three examples here. AKso featured from this same period arc inventive works by 
Delacroix and Goya, including an actual lithographic stone used by Delacroix. But the initial flurry of 
interest was short-lived, and by 1850 most artists had left lithography to commercial indu.stry. Bucking 
that trend was the German artist Adolph Mcn/el, who not only continued to work in the medium, but 
made his own prints. Also creating an impressive succession ofmasterworks during this period was 
Honord Daumier, whose satirical caricatures were well suited to mass-market lithography. 

The great flowering of lithography came with Impressionism. Henri Fantin-Latour’s musically- 
based works begun in the 1870s (Cleveland Orchestra fans following the performances of Wagner’s 
Ring Cycle will note familiar themes), Edouard Manet’s prints inspired by everything from Edgar Allen 
Poe to horse racing, and Edgar Degas’ scries of experiments depicting women bathing exemplify how 
well lithography lent iLself to the loose, expressive style of these artists. Whistler and Redon followed 
closely with even more sophisticated approaches, producing wonderfully subtle gradations of tone. 

The late 1800s also saw the first wide-scale artistic use of color lithography, which, though it was 
technically demanding, had for most of the century been considered too bold and unsubtic for fine art. 
While a few examples of color lithography in this show date back to the 1 830s, most of the works on 
view here, by such Figures as Toulouse-Lautrec, Bonnard, Signac, Vuillard, and Munch, arc from the 
last decade of the century, corresponding with the artists’ interest in pure, unmodulated color. Many of 
the.se beautiful prints of the 1890s were made by a single master printer, Paris’ August Clot, who 
managed to do justice to the artists’ diverse styles. The color prints hang as a group in gallery 112. 

That lithographic prints can vary so much in character and purpose is an indication of the versa- 
tility of a medium which, though it has always been the domain of commercial printers (and is by far 
the most common form of commercial printing today), offers artists unique expressive capabilities. 
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